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The Test of Public Opinion 


Y DRO is more than 
ever in the people’s 
minds these days of 
Radial Railways. 
And this being so, it 
: is more and more 
important that we all make 
public service our watchword 
and courtesy and efficient ser- 
vice for the people of Ontario 
our constant aim. 


7k 
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Every Hydro employee and 
everyone connected with local 
Hydro-Electri¢ systems repre- 
sents Hydro to the public. A 
thoughtless word or action is 
often remembered for a long 
time, and it sometimes breeds 
the suspicion that public ser- 
vants are prone to be careless 
of the feelings of the public 
they serve. 


We really do not think that 
there is much necessity for 


bringing this point out very 
forcibly, because Hydro men 
everywhere are up-to-date and 
progressive and they realize 
fully just how great .a part 
courtesy and service play in the 
conduct of modern business. 


More and more, as time goes 
on, we are coming toward a 
standardization of quality and 
price in almost everything. 
This is a process of natural 
evolution. .And, when this fin- 
ally comes about, what is one 
merchant going to be able to 
eet business on, in competition 
with the others? Service—and 
service alone. And the men 
who are not strong on service 
are going to go out of business 
quick. 


Let us keep this is mind. It 
pays in dollars and cents. 
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Cobourg Water Supply 


By A. E. Davison 


Hydro-EHlectric Power Commission 


OBOURG is a town of 


7 about 5,000 inhabi- 
| tants, © obtains . its 
water direct: from 

A J Lake Ontario. The 


pumping station or1- 
ginally contained an electric power 
plant, to which was added :a_ belt- 
driven turbine pump for supply of 
water to the town, with two steam 
pumps of the compound duplex type 
for fire service. 


The system was bought up by the. 


Seymour interests when the Trent 
River was developed, the electrical 
section of the plant was then disposed 
of, and a layout made of a motor- 
driven pumping plant and pressure 
filter system located in the old build- 
ing. 

The water entered the suction well 
through a 12-inch intake laid upon the 
rock bottom of the lake and anchored 
thereto, and a 14-inch suction pipe 
with foot valve suppled the pumps 
from the well. In addition to this, 
an auxiliary supply was available 
from six drilled wells adjacent to the 


station. This water was highly min- 
eralized, a smell of sulphur being dis- 
tinetly noticeable, and on account of 
its corrosive quality this source of 
supply was only used for emergency, 
and for clearing the intake of trash 
and ice, which gave trouble in the 
winter Season. 

Four pumping units were installed, 
each of 750 g.p.m. capacity, arranged 
to operate in parallel for domestic ser- 
vice and in pairs in series for fire ser- 
vice, giving domestic capacity of 1,500 
2.p.m. with reserve domestic capacity 
of the same amount. Pressure for 
domestic service is from 70 to 7d 
pounds, and for fire 100 pounds at 
the pump-house, excess pressure under 
fire combination with small demand 
being taken care of by relief valves. 

The filter plant consisted of three 
horizontal units 8 feet diameter and 
20 feet long, of extra heavy construc- 
tion, and with the usual connections 
for simple back wash. The controi 
end of the filters is shown on Photo 
No. 12071. The rating of each filter 
iol ep, ate lGT, opium per 
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square foot, which is satisfactory for 
muddy and contaminated water, but 
under present conditions with supply 


taken off a clean rock bottom over 
20 feet below the surface, the quality 
of water is so good that the above 
rate can easily be increased 100 per 
cent., giving a capacity of 1,600 gp. 
m. under normal operation, with fur- 
ther inerease during fire demand. 
Soon after this installation was made, 
the town standpipe was wrecked by a 
fall of ice, and the system has been 
operated to the present time as a 
direct pumping proposition without 
reservoir. 

The location of the station is at a 
point on the lake shore which re- 
ceives full force of all storms and 
there is much ice accumulation in the 
winter, resulting in excessive turbid- 
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ity of the water near the shore and 
the breaking away of section of the 
intake pipe from time to time, so that 
when the system was acquired by the 
Hydro-Electrie Power Commission of 
Ontario, a new intake was necessary 
to ensure against failure of the water 
supply and to relieve the filtration 
plant of excessive load and constant 
back washing at certain seasons of the 
year. 

A new intake was completed in 
1916, of riveted steel pipe, 2514 inches 
diameter, 900 feet long, laid in a chan- 
nel blasted in the rock bottom of the 
lake and back-filled with rock, the 
pipe ending in a steel intake box of 
ample dimensions, securely anchored 
in about 20 feet of water. A new sue- 
tion well was blasted in the rock 10 
feet by 30 feet by 15 feet deep, and 
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covered by a brick annex to the old 
building. The suction main was ex- 
tended to this well and the old well 
left for the supply of the steam re- 
serve. The cost of the intake and suc- 
tion well was about $38,000. This was 
higher than originally estimated, due 
to the impossibility of maintaining 
drill boats, dredges and tugs at work 
in the lake except in unusually fine 
weather. , 


At this time an automatic device 
was installed for coagulant and hypo- 
chlorite in place of the usual hand- 
controlled feed apparatus with small 
orifices of uncertain operation. The 


new device is mechanically driven by 
a turbine placed in the mouth of the 
intake pipe within the suction well, 
of sufficient size to operate the device 
under velocity head only, and with as 
low a discharge as 300 gallons per 


minute. The power required being 
extremely small, the speed of the tur- 
bine is proportional to the flow. of 
water in the intake, and the device 
for feeding each chemical solution 
consists of a revolving dise on which 
are mounted small buckets which dip 
into the solution, the level of which 
is held constant by float control after 
the manner commonly obtaining :n 
orifice boxes. The buckets discharge 
into a trough, from which direct pipe 
connection is made to the suction well. 
The speed of the buckets is adjust- 
able over a wide range by friction 
dise drive from the turbine for any 
streneth of solution or rate of dosing. 
The device arranged for two solutions 
is shown on Photo No. 12073. 


Previous to the year 1917, it was 
necéssary to hold steam at 40 pounds 
pressure on the boilers as reserve for 
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the steam pumps for fire service, and 
for oceasions when electric power 
went off, and the cost of this reserve 
becoming serious with the rise in price 
of coal during the war, it was decided 
to replace this part of the plant with 
two gasoline-operated units drawing 
water from the new suction well, and 
to abandon the old well and intake. 


One of these units installed 
about a year ago in place of one of 
the steam pumps, and consists of a 
1,200 @.p.m. Morris pump coupled to 
a six-cylinder Van Blerck engine, run- 
ning at 1,500 r.p.m., complete with 
electric starting motor and ‘storage 
battery, this battery being maintained 
in proper working condition by a 
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small generator which can be operated 
at any time by belt from the coup- 
ling of one of the motor-driven domes- 
tic pumps. This unit is shown on 
Photo No. 12072. 


The main gasoline tank is located in 
the usual manner underground and 
outside the building with the gaso- 
line pump and auxiliary tank in a 
small conerete annex, an extension 
shaft and tell-tale passing through the 
wall for the purpose of operating the 
pump from inside the station. The 
cost of this unit installed was about 
$7,000. . 

An automatic valve has been de- 
signed for cutting off the gasoline 
from the engine, should the operator 
forget to do so when he shuts down 
the unit, in which case a leaking car- 
burettor valve might allow gasoline 
to escape. This valve is controlled 
hydraulically from both the suction 
and discharge of the pump and oper- 
ates when the engine stops, independ- 
ent of pressure on the pump from the 
_ town mains. 

It has been sought by the above 
arrangements and by fire walls and 
fire doors separating -the electrical 
from the gasoline equipment, to make 
gasoline reserve for fire thoroughly 
reliable and satisfactory, when in 
charge of competent operators. 

The total capacity for fire servize 
under 100 pounds pressure amounts 
to 3,400 g.p.m., made up of 1,200 gp. 
m. for the gasoline unit, 1,700 g.p.m. 
for the electric units and 500 g.p.m. 
for the steam plant. 

The steam unit is to be replaced 
with a second gasoline unit, and an 
additional unit for domestic service 
is under consideration. 

The book value for the filter plant 
is $8,700, and for the electric pumping 
plant $9,200. ‘ 


The accompanying illustrations 
show the mechanical filter tanks, the 
gasoline engine driven fire pumps and 
the mechanical calcium hypochlorite 
feed. 


White Cross of Prevention 


Is not 


An accident prevented— 
many dollars saved? 


An accident prevented— 
a ‘productive life or limb con- 
served ? 
uninterrupted, therefore, in- 
creased production ? 


An accident prevented— 
a father saved to his family? 
a family saved from charity? 
a mine well ventilated ? 
a thousand happy homes? 
a million dollars saved ? 


An accident prevented— 
a high explosive plant properly 
~ located ? 


An accident prevented— 
a town still on the map? 


An accident prevented— 
a boiler filled with water ? 
a plant still in operation? 


An accident prevented— 
an engineer educated to caution ? 
“The Limited” at its destination ? 
the passengers home in safety? 
the railroad’s first duty fulfilled ? 


Is not accident prevention the best 
and cheapest compensation ? 

Is not the White Cross of Prevention 
an even greater national asset 
than the Red Cross of First Aid? 

—Interary Digest. 
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HEN the Bell Telephone 
Company strung their 
first wires over the 
roofs of houses in 
Port Hope, I was a 
pretty small boy, but 

the mystery of being able to talk over 

a wire, got me thinking and many 

were the experiments I tried with tin 

cans and empty cigar boxes in the 

quest for the secrets of electricity. A 

little later the discovery of some old 

books by Farady gave me an inkling 
into the A, B, C of elect- 
tricity, and shortly after- 
wards a pair of homemade 
electrical telephones con- 
nected a neighbors house 
with ours. The remainder 
of one of these instruments 
is still in my possession. 
The open electric are 

light was introduced here 
in 1885. The power house 
then containing only a 
small steam engine and e 
twenty-lght, Ball are 
machine had a great 
attraction for me. I 
found myself 
in charge of this 
plant, .which grew 
to some seventy-five 
are lamps and we 
moved our power 
house and operated 
by water power. 


soon 


V. B. Coleman 


A HOUty SIX -mMmGNLNS <Or, shhis aie 
more lucrative position near Montreal 
Saw me away, but again in less than 
a year I was back in Port Hope as- 
sociated with the old Port Hope Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company, which 
had purchased a_ water privilege 
north of the town and were installing 
a 750-lhght Slattery alternating sys- 
tem in addition to the are machines. 
This machine ‘was one of the first 
alternators in Canada and we had 
many visitors inquiring as to the 
operation of same. 


Business grew and _ soon 
this machine was too small, 
others were installed. Yours 
truly stayed on, and when in * 
1910, after being 21 years 
with the company, we ‘sold 
out to the Electric Power 
Company, I accepted a posi- 
tion with this firm. The 
Loeal Manager was killed, 
shortly after this trans- 
fer, and I accepted the 
position, holding it till 
acquired by the On- 
tario Government and 
turned over to the 
Hydro-Electrie Power 
Commission of Ontario 
to operate. Apparent- 
ly I was turned over in 
the transaction, for I 
am still here. 
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Letter re Meter Inspection Charges 


Ottawa, July 16, 1919. 
Office of 
The Deputy Minister, 
Eee@ ss T.-O? ara: 
Re Inspection of Electric eo and 
Power Meters. 
Dear Sir: 

With further reference to your 
letter of July the 12th, addressed to 
the Right. Honorable Sir George EH. 
Foster, and which was acknowledged 
by the Minister yesterday, I have to 
state, with reference to the revenue 
from the Inspection of Electric Lights 
and Power Meters, that it cannot. be 
said that the statements, as published, 
are correct, and a change will be made 
now that this branch of the Govern- 
ment Service is attached to the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce. 
Until a few months ago this was at- 
tached to the Department of Inland 
Revenue. 

The sub-division of the charges as 
between gas and electricity has not 
been correct, but hereafter it 1s pro- 
posed to apportion the cost to the 
amount of work done and the amount 
of revenue produced. In this conneec- 
tion it may also be pointed out that 
the cost of the electricity and admin- 
istrative staffs at Ottawa is not 
charged to the service referred to, but 
is paid out of another Government 
vote. The cost in this connection is 
approximately $15,000 per annum, 
and undoubtedly should be chargeable 
to the Inspection Services as provided 
in Section 27 of the Inspection Act. 

As to a reduction in the inspection 
fees it is true the law stipulates that 
this will be such as will meet as nearly 
as may be the cost of the administra- 
tion of the’ Act. This means, of 


course, the total cost, including the 
Inside Service.. Ninety per cent. of 
the meters tested will doubtless come 
under the 60-cent fee. As the inspec- 
tion requirements under the law are 
that a meter shall be verified before 
being fixed for use and verified once 
in six years thereafter, this means an 
inspection fee of 10 cents per annum 
per meter. It is recognized, of course, 
that a meter may need testing oftener 
than the period named, but the makers 
of the meters, and not the depart- 
ment, should be held responsible for 
this. 

The Chief Electrical Engineer of 
this Department, who has a wide 
knowledge of meter inspection work, 
informs me that the Canadian fee of 
60 cents is lower than that of any 
country in Europe or America for a 
similar class of meter. 

However, if after the reorganization 
which is necessary by reason of the 
transfer of this Branch of the Govern- 
ment Service from the Department of 
Inland Revenue to the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, it should be 
found that the amount of revenue ex- 
eeeds the cost of administration by 
any considerable amount, the question 
of a reduction of fees will then be 
considered. At present, however, on 
account of the increased cost of tech- 
nical labor and instruments, and the 
fact that all expenses are not charged 
up in the account referred to, it is not 
thought that any change should be 
made. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) F. C. T. OHARA. 
S. R. A. Clement, Esq., 
Association of Municipal Electrical 
Engineers of Ontario, 
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Advantages of Electrification Explained 
to Canadian Engineers 


Mr. F. H. Shepard of Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
Delivers Interesting Address. 


the recent annual 
meeting of the En- 
gineering Institute of 
Canada, F. H. Shep- 
y\ ard, director of the 
heavy traction depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, pre- 
sented a very able paper on the elec- 
trification of railroads. In his ad- 
dress, Mr. Shepard brought out. very 
clearly the growing need for electrifi- 
cation in this country and its many 
advantages, as well as the remarkable 
results which have been obtained in 
its application. 

Due to the vast area of this coun- 
try, its growth and prosperity have 
depended largely upon transportation 
facilities, and for this reason any im- 
provement in the railroad condition is 
especially important. That the sub- 
situation of electric for steam power 
will improve these conditions has been 
amply demonstrated in every instance 
where it has been applied. The only 
explanation, therefore, why railroad 
electrification is so limited may be 
ascribed to that inertia which halts 
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the undertaking of large works, ac- 
companied, as they inevitably are, by 
such complications as questions of 
finance, immediate necessity, immedi- 
ALC Le buUrieuce 

An advantage of railroad electrifi- 
eation rests largely in the ease with 
which large amounts of power can be 
used for a single train, and in the 
facility with which electric power can 
be apphed, regulated and controlled. 
These advantages secure fewer and 
accelerated movements of train units 
and larger trains as well. Increased 
capacity and service, therefore, direct- 
ly obtains from existing tracks, 
terminals and equipment. 

The ability for service of electrical 
equipment as compared with steam is 
truly amazing. The leneth of time 
out of service necessary to insure re- 
hable operation 1s very small—a com- 
mon schedule for inspection of electri- 
cal equipment is at the end of 3,000 
miles operation, while a much greater 
mileage is frequent, and there are in- 
dividual reords as high as 10,000 to 
12,000 miles. The maintenanee is, 
therefore, considerably less for an 
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electric locomotive than for steam, 
and this saving, which is generally 
taken to be about 50 per cent., will 
probably be materially increased in 
future installations. 


The ever-present necessity for in- 
creased efficiency in transportation 
has already brought about a very ma- 
terial increase in size of trains. With 
steam power this has been secured at 
ereat increase in size of locomotives, 
revision of line, reconstruction of 
bridges, ete. Undoubtedly, had elec- 
trification been available, much of this 
capital expenditure would have been 
obviated, owing to the flexibility with 
which electric power can be applied. 

The saving of fuel due to the use of 
electric power is, of course, complete 
in the case of Hydro-Electric supply 
and is 15 per cent. more from steam 
electric generating stations. This 
considerable saving is due both to the 
great efficiency of steam generation in 
large units under the economical ar- 
rangements obtaining in modern 
power-houses and to the avoidance of 
losses at the locomotive itself. 


In these days of increased costs, that 
for the supply of electric power is al- 
most alone in having been stationary 
or even reduced during recent years. 
This has been due to the economies ob- 
tained by the generation and distri- 
bution. of large amounts of power. 
The present, therefore, seems to be a 
particularly opportune time for ac- 
tively undertaking the extension of 
railway electrification.—Electrical Re- 
view. 


Bakelite and Condensite 


Bakelite is a material which in re- 
cent years has come to have various 
important uses in electrical work, and 


in more than a score of big industries. 
Bakelite, invented by Dr. Backeland, 
and named after him, is a product of 
earbolic acid and formaldehyde. These 
two liquids when brought together 
forms something that appears much 
hike ordinary resin, from which paints 
and varnishes are made. 


Here is the peculiar feature of the 
compound; if allowed to solidify it 
may be re-dissolved by any of the sev- 
eral chemical solvents. But if this 
product is heated beyond a certain 
point where a secondary reaction takes 
place, its characteristics undergo a 
complete change. For one thing it be- 
comes practically impossible to dis- 
solve it by any chemical forces known. 


It has a high insulating value, and 
is used not only in various electrical 
apparatus, but in numerous details of 
automobile construction. The little 
cap on the radiator which appears to 
be coated over with hardened rubber 
is really covered with bakelite. Many 
steering wheels are also made of the 
same material, and electrical starting 
and lighting equipment on automo- 
biles was greatly simplified by its use. 


In its solvent state bakelite is used 
in varnishes, and has revolutionized 
the methods of lacquering brass beds. 
There is a fair chance that the buttons 
on your coat are bakelite, also the 
head of your wife’s hatpin, and the 
body of your child’s doll. - 

It so happened that just about the 
time that bakelite was discovered an- 
other man, the late Dr. Aylesworth, in 
the laboratories of Thomas A. Edison, 
was putting the finishing touches to 
a Similar compound of carbolic acid 
and formaldehyde, now known as con- 
densite. Condensite was developed by 
Dr. Aylesworth in his quest for ma- 
terial that would make a more durable 
phonograph record than was then 
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known. The world -had long been two scientists, working independently, 


waiting for just such a compound, 
and it was a strange coincidence that 


should hit upon it at practically the 
same time.—United Briefs. 


Some Facts in Recent Electrical 


Developments 


An Address given to the London Rotary Club, February 10th, 1919 
By E. V. Buchanan 


General Manager, Public Utilities Commission, London, Ont. 


LECTRICITY, that 
mysterious something 
which is perhaps the 
oreatest factor in our 

4 daily lives, we know 

hardly anything 
about. We cannot see it, taste it, 
hear it, smell it, or feel it. Only the 
results of its action are apparent to 
our senses. I remember that Lord 

Kelvin, lecturing to his class in Glas- 

gow University, getting his eye on a 

student whose thoughts were evident- 

ly far from the class-room, pounced on 
this man and said: ‘*Will you please 
tell me what electricity 1s?” The 
startled student stammered and said: 

“Please, sir, I have forgotten.” Kel- 

vin then turned to his class and said: 

“Gentlemen, behold this sad spectacle. 

The only man that ever knew what 

electricity is, has forgotten.” 

One cannot talk these days without 
thinking first of the war, and second- 
ly, of reconstruction. Electricity has 
played no small part in the solution 
of many of the war’s problems, apart 
from the appheation of power in fac- 
tories. In fact, a lone talk could be 
geiven on this subject alone, but we 
must content ourselves with the state- 
ment that electrical methods have 
been used for the detection of pirate 
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submarines, that there have been 
wonderful inventions in wireless 
signalling and telephones for the 


army and navy, aireraft devices, 
searchhehts of novel design and great 
power, electric welding, X-ray ma- 
chines of great simplicity and accur- 
acy, and many other lines too numer- 
ous to mention. 

When we come to think of recon- 
struction, we consider perhaps too 
strongly the question of commercial 
prosperity without giving considera- 
tion to what, in my mind, is more im- 
portant—human contentment. No 
city, province, or nation can be suc- 
cessful with commercial or industrial 
prosperity alone, but must have, hand- 
in-hand with that, human content- 
ment. 

' At this point I might touch on the 
municipal ownership of the electrical 
utilities in this provinee, and I would 
like to impress on you that Municipal 
Departments do not exist 
primarily for the purpose of making 
profits, nor even, let me say, to give 
the manutacturers cheap power, but 
to make the working man’s lot, to- 
gether with that of his wife and 
family a happier one. 

In connection with the applance 
sale department, which is operated by 
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the local commission, the idea is pre- 
valent that the object in having such 
a Store is to sell appliances to increase 
the amount of power used on the sys- 
tem, and therefore make more profits. 
Let me sayeemphatiecally that this is 
not so. The idea is to find out and 
market the best appliances that ean 
be bought for the least money, which 
are of vital importance in making the 
task of the housewife easier and more 
congenial. 

Hlectrical service for the benefit of 
the housewife is not confined to the 
branch with which I am particularly 
associated, but covers many other 
branches, two of which are the elec- 
tric street car and the telephone sys- 
tem. The wife of the well-to-do man 
has her maids to do her work, has lots 
of time to do shopping and visiting, 
and can make these trips in her own 
limousine. The wife of the working 
man has to depend on other means of 
communication, and therefore the 
street car and the telephone should be 
within reach of every working man’s 
home. Look what a boon it would be 
if cars passed within 'a stone’s throw 
of every house in the city, and if the 
woman who has her children and other 
household ‘tasks to attend to could 
order her supplies over the telephone, 
and when she has a few minutes to 
spare but not able to go out, could 
talk with her friends by the same 
medium. 

IT would like now to tell you briefly 
of some of the newer electric develop- 
ments with a little more detail, both in 
the commercial world and for the 
household. All of you are, of course, 
familiar with the application of elec- 
tricity in the factory as far as the 
driving of shafting and machinery is 
concerned, by means of the electric 
motor, but it is predicted that the 
electric heating load will eventually 


surpass the motor load. When I 
speak of the electric heating load, do 
not misunderstand me. I do _ not 
mean the heating of buildings, and 
perhaps at this point it might be well 
to touch on that subject, because there 
is so much misunderstanding. When 
we consider the heating of a house, we 
naturally think in terms of tons of 
eoal. AS most:-of you know, one 
ton of coal will produce a certain fixed 
and definite amount of heat. It is im- 
possible to obtain more than _ that 
amount of heat from that piece of 
coal. In the same way, from a unit 
of electrical energy, it is possible to 
obtain a fixed amount of heat, and no 
more can be obtained. One cent’s 
worth of coal will produce very much 
more heat than one cent’s worth of 
electricity at the present prices, but 
there is the matter of efficiency of 
appleation which must be taken into 
consideration. ©The coal has to be 
burned in a grate or furnace in order 
that the products of combustion may 
be carried away to the outside atmos- 
phere. The result is that even in the 
best designed furnaces about half of 
the heat from the coal goes up the 
chimney, whereas in the case of the 
electric heater every unit of heat 
generated is dissipated in the room: to 
be heated. This 100% efficiency fea- 
ture of electric heaters is the reason 
why the small electric heater is prac- 
ticable, as an auxiliary, and to my 
mind this auxiliary heat is the only 
use to which electric air heating will 
be put to for many years to come. 
Tests show that for the average house 
in the city of London, it would re- 
quire at least 12 H.P. of electrical 
energy. Power could be sold now in 
London at about $25 per H.P. per 
year, so that electric heating would 
therefore cost the average householder 
$300 per year. This, of course, is not 
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very serious if coal remains at the 
present price, as on that basis electric 
heating would only be about twice 
as dear, and the great convenience 
would more than offset the cost. But 
let us consider the amount of power 
necessary if electric heating were to 
come into general use. There is in 
the Province of Ontario, roughly, 
three million people. Assuming five 
persons to every household, this would 
give us 600,000 houses, each house, 
therefore, taking 12 H.P. would use 
7,200,000 H.P: - The whole of the 
potential water powers of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario amounts to’ some 
6,000,000 H.P.. Therefore, there is 
not sufficient water power in Ontario 
to heat even the existing homes, ex- 
elusive of all other domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial requirements. 
True conservation lies in utilizing a 
thing for the purpose for which it is 
best suited, and you will readily see 
that heating of houses and buildings 
is not in the interests of the province 
when the power can be so much better 
used for industrial purposes. Do not 
forget that I have already pointed out 
that electric heating is now 100% 
efficiency and no improvement can be 
made in the method of application of 
electric heat. However, to come back 
to the point where I digressed, that 
the electric heating load will eventu- 
ally surpass the motor load for in- 
dustrial purposes, I include in this 
eooking and baking. The day is not 
very distant. when Rotarian John 
Bridge will turn out his bread from 
electric ovens, and when Rotarian 
Reg. McIntosh will toast his corn 
flakes by Hydro juice. The great ad- 
vantage of electricity in every known 
application can be summed up in one 
word, “Control,” and if this is more 
important in one appleation than an- 
other it is in the heating branch as 
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in baking bread and toasting corn 
flakes, where one must have absolute 
control of the temperature, and this 
can be obtained to a nicety by elec- 
tricity. 

Again, the same is true in japan- 
ning ovens and in enamelling ovens. 
The McClary Manufacturing Com- 
pany are now doing most of their 
japanning in electric ovens, and they 
will tell you that they are obtaining 
results that they never obtained by 
any other means of heating. 

Another new field ‘is the electric 
steel furnace which produces the 
finest known steel. The quality of 
this steel is indicated by the fact that 
so far as 18 known, and contrary to 
the general experience with other 
steels, no rail made from electric 
furnace steel has ever been broken in 
service. The importance of such a 
material with regard to continuity in 
service, and safety to passengers can 
hardly be estimated. 

And lastly, in the commercial field, 
I should lke to mention electric weld- 
ing. During the war, prizes were 
offered for the greatest number of 
rivets driven daily in the shipyards, 
but a simpler way of putting ships 
together was discovered, namely, 
electrically welding the parts. By 
welding, the ship’s plates are not 
weakened as might be the case when 
holes are punched, and delays in the 
drafting room and machine shop are 
avoided, and again the average welder 
can turn ‘out more work than the 
average machinist, in fact, a saving of 
about 25% in labor, time and cost, by 
the introduction of electric welding in 
shipbuilding has been obtained. Nor 
is construction the only modern ap- 
plication of electric welding to lessen 
work. This type of welding is used 
extensively in repairing of all kinds. 
When the United States entered the 
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war, they found the boilers and 
engines on the interned German liners 
so badly damaged as to appear at first 
hopelesssly beyond repair. This, in 
fact, was the aspiration of the German 
crews. However, the news soon 
came out that every one of the ships 
had been successfully repaired and 
commissioned by the United States 
Navy, and in the ingenuity used to 
repair these engines and boilers elec- 
tric welding played no small share in 
the work. The estimated cost of re- 
pairs on one ship amounted to $32,000 
and the time required from 10 to 12 
months. By means of electric weld- 
ing the work was completed in 52 
hours at a cost of less than $2,000 for 
the actual work done. 


Saving of labor and time in offices, 
stores, hotels, office buildings, public 
buildings and institutions of various 
kinds is equal in importance to the 
conservation of labor in industrial 
activities. The following is a list of 
some of the different electrically 
operated devices which are being suc- 
cessfully used for this purpose: 


Office Equipment 


Adding machines, 

Addressing machines, 

Bookkeeping machines, 

Coin wrapping machines, 

Counting machines, coin, 
CLC . 

Date and time stamps, 

Dictating machines, 

Duplicating machines, 

Envelope sealers, 

Erasers, 

Letter openers, 

Mail folders, 

Numbering machines, 

Stamping machines, 

Typewriters, motor-driven. 


ticket, 
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Store Equipment 


Bread slicers, 

Candy pullers, 

Carriers and pneumatic tubes, 

Coffee grinders, 

Corn poppers, 

Dough mixers, 

Ice cream freezers, 

Tee machines, 

Meat choppers and slicers, 

Pumps, liquid and air, 

Ranges and electrical heating ap- 
paratus. 

Tag markers and fasteners, 

Wrapping machines. 


Building Equipment 

Door openers, 

Elevators, automatic and escalators, 

Floor cleaners, sanders, scrubbers, 
surfacers, polishers, mops, 

Hoists, coal and ashes, 

Self-winding clocks, 

Temperature regulators, automatic, 

Time switches, 

Vacuum cleaners, stationary, 

Ventilating fans. 

Before coming to the appleation of 
electricity in the home, I should lke 
to mention the application of electric- 
ity to the farm. This has become an 
accomplished fact around the build- 
ings for both hght and power pur- 
poses, and the difficulties of transmis- 
sion of electric power to the more re- 
mote points on the farm is now being 
overcome and electricity is being ap- 
plied in all ordinary operations. It is 
apparent from the fact that over 200,- 
000 H.P. in electric motors is now 
actually used on the farms of this 
continent, that the phrase “Electricity 
on the Farm” does not. constitute an 
idle dream any longer. The only 
thing that is not being ‘done with 
electricity on any great scale is plow- 
ing and cultivating, and this now bids 
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fair to be a commercial success in the 
very near future. 

On farms, the saving of labor in- 
volves not. so much the elimination of 
operations to release men and women 
for other work, as the reduction of the 
amount of physical labor required. 
However, electric labor-saving meth- 
ods on the farm that eliminate outside 
help are welcome, in these times, due 
to the difficulty of obtaining men and 
women skilled in farm work. 

Let me run over a list of electrical 
equipment now used on the farm, just 
to give you an idea of the extent of 
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work in the least time are also labor- 
savers, for, while they do not reduce 
the number of people engaged in 
maintaining homes, they do reduce 
the physical labor involved and make 
it possible to take up other pursuits 
or spend more time on recreation. 

The following list gives an idea of 
the number and variety of electrical 
devices which have been developed to 
assist the housekeeper in the perform- 
ance of her work: 


this field: 
Alfalfa mill 
Bone cutters and 
orinders 
Bottle washer 
Cider mill 
Cider press 
Conerete mixer 
Cordwood saw 
Corn cracker 
Corn cutter 
Corn sheller 
Cow milker 
Cream separator 
Cream tester 
Emery wheel 
Ensilage and fod- 
der cutter 
Fanning mill 
Feed mixer 
Forge blower 
Gate opener 
Grain elevator 
Grain thresher 
Grindstone 
Grist mill 
chinery 
Hay baler 
Hay hoist 
Hay press 
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Horse clipper 

Horse groomer 

Ice breaker 

Incubator 
brooder 

Knife grinder 

Lathe 

Milk pasteurizer 

Milk tester 

Milking machine 

Pea and_ bean 
huller 

Portable elevator 
for elevating 
and piling bales 
of hay, fodder, 
CLG 

Potato sorter 

Refrigerating sys- 
tem 

Root cutter 

Sheep shearer 

Spraying machine 

Thresher 

Water supply 
System | 

Wood splitter 

Wood saw. 


and 


Likewise electric devices which en- 
able the housewife to complete her 


Bread and cake 
mixers 

Buffing and pol- 
ishing motor 


Floor waxer and 
surfacer 

Food chopper 

Ice cream freezer 


Butter worker Ironing machine 
Coffee mill and iron 
Cooking range Meat grinder 
Churn Refrigerator 
Clothes washing Sewine machine 
machine motor 
Clothes dryer Vacuum cleaner 
Cream whipper Vegetable peeler 


and parer 
Water heater. 


Dish washing’ ma- 
chine 
Ege tester 


_ Most important is the electric cook- 
ing range, to which I should lke to 
devote a minute or two. Some years 
ago electric cooking was looked upon 
as merely a fad and of no real prac- 
tical importance. Your local elec- 
tric department was so far convinced 
that it was the comine means of cook- 
ing that the matter was gone into 
very thoroughly and carefully, and 
specifications were prepared for the 
construction of an electric range, and 
along these lines the modern range 
has developed. When a good range 
was secured, then the next thine was 
to convince the public that electric 
cooking was a success. Little parties 
were organized and interested house- 
wives were invited to come to lunch 
at the Hydro Shop and partake of a 
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meal cooked electrically, at the close 
of which the demonstrator showed 
how the meal had been cooked. The 
electric range is clean, ‘there is no 
soot or smoke. A kettle or pot may 
be used on an electric range for years 
and never lose its original brightness 
or become discolored. Then there is 
the convenience. The electric range 
is “matchless.” All one has to do is 
to snap a switch to get a certain heat, 
Snap it again to get another heat, and 
again a third time to get a third heat. 
Each time the switch is in the same 
position the heat produced is exactly 
the same. The oven is the most won- 
derful part of the electric range. The 
temperature is so uniform that pies 
ean be baked and cakes browned with 
absolute certainty. Meat and fowl 
ean be roasted in the electric oven 
with very little loss in weight or 
evaporation of the juices. In any 
other oven the loss in weight. amounts 
to as high as 35%, while in the elec- 
tric oven the loss in weight does not 
amount to more than 10%. This is 
another great consideration in these 
days of the high cost of food. 
Finally, with the present rates in 
use in London, electric cooking is the 
cheapest method known. There are 
700 ranges in use in London, to say 
nothing of thousands of smaller cook- 
ing appliances, and I feel: very confi- 
dent in saying that there are 99 in 
every 100 of these users satisfied with 
their ranges. The names of the other 
appliances you are all familiar with. 
The electric iron, toaster, coffee per- 
colator, and vacuum cleaner, everyone 
has in his own home. Following 
these appliances I would mention the 
electric range as the next in order of 
importance, and after that the electric 
washing machine Electric washing 
machines are becoming very popular 
and 100% of the users are satisfied. 


Another machine which has just come 
on the market recently, and which I 
trust will be for sale at such a price 
as to make it within the reach of 
many, is the electric ice machine. 
What would your wife give to have all 
the trouble and inconvenience due to 
the iceman eliminated. On the top of 
the refrigerator there is a little com- 
pressor which is just a small model of 
the large artificial ice plant. This 
machine is controlled automatically 
and maintains a constant temperature 
in the ice box. There is also a tray 
where small blocks of ice may be cast 
for use on the table. The cost of 
operating this machine is very, very 
small, and practically the only cost 
worth figuring is the fixed charges on 
your investment. 


There are innumerable devices 
which I could tell you about, but time 
goes on. I would just like to tell you 
that over 20,000 appliances have been 
sold by the Hydro Shop in the last 
five or six years, and this will give you 


some idea of the enormous increase in 


the use of electric appliances in the 
home. 


Another fact which is striking, is 
that the number of units used per 
month for every home in London has 
increased 50% since 1910. 


While I admit to considerable pre- 
judice in favor of things electrical, I 
think that in no other field of en- 
gineering has there been such real 
improvement and a condition which 
so nearly approaches to 100% effici- 
ency as has been shown in the field of 
electricity. This record’ is not the re- 
sult of accident. It has been due to 
the enthusiastic attention to their 
work by Scientists and Engineers. 
They have wanted the best; have not 
been content with 75% to 80% when 
something better was attainable. 
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Channels of Distribution Between the 


Manufacturer and Consumer 


Address by Samuel Adams Chase at a Meeting of the New York 
State Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 


y) HEN requested by your 
VV/7| Secretary to address 
you on this subject, it 
y occurred to me that 
Uj J the channels of distri- 

bution in the Electri- 
cal Industry were indefinitely marked 
with trade beacons of 

Trade organizations, 

Proper trade differentials, 

Proper codes of practice and ethics, 
supported by absolute knowledge of 
what each of these beacons mean to 
the captains of our in- 
dustry, and reminded 
me of the mariner who 
endeavored to pilot his 
ship through a_ river 
which was not clearly 
marked with beacons of 
safety. 


In considering this 
subject three important 
factors should properly 
enter into the dis- 
cussion, V1Z:— 
Economic distri- 

bution, 
Kffectwe distri- 

bution, 
Adequate distri- 

bution. 
The product of 
this cargo to be 
distributed from the manufacturer to 
the consumer is made up principally 
of merchandizing or resale electrical 
appliances and supplies, and does not 
include, in its bills of lading, lighting 
or power apparatus. 

The various channels of distribution 
in the past from the manufacturer to 
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the consumer may be divided into the 
following groups: 

By the manufacturer direct. 

By the Jobber-Wholesaler. 

By the Manufacturer’s Agent. 

By the Central Station. 

By the-Hardware Merchant. 

By the Dry Goods Store. 

By the Drug store, and in some in- 
stances by various other merchants 
not strictly in the electrical supply 
business. 

By the Contractor-Dealer. 


The manufacturer has 
frequently made the mis- 
take in the past of being 
allured by the temptation 
to obtain the middleman’s 
profit, and has taken small 
orders» “direct from ~ thre 
consumer, at an apparent 
profit, but has learned by 

costly experience that 
this so-ealled 
profit is wiped 
out by the cost 
of obtaining and 
handling the or- 
ders, and the re- 
sult is not only 
a: net loss*#i 
money but a dis- 
turbed and un- 
healthy —eondi- 
tion in the trade, but it has in some 
instances taken years of experience to 
teach some manufacturers the wisdom 
of a policy of selling his merchandiz- 
ing product to the Consumer through 
the middleman, recognizing the ser- 
vice rendered by the Jobber and the 
Contractor-Dealer. 


Samuel A. Chase, Special Representative, 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co , Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The manufacturer has, in some in- 
stances, chosen the direct route +o 
consumers in the past, due to the un- 
economic, ineffective and inadequate 
distribution through other channels, 
and a hesitaney on the part of the 
middleman to create a sufficient de- 


mand for the goods manufactured,, 


and although a definite sales policy 
has been adopted by some: manufac- 
turers of selling direct and through 
the middleman at ‘the same prices, 
their direct sales exceed all others by 
a large percentage notwithstanding 
the local influence of the middleman 
and the cargo close at hand. 

I will venture to state that the 
average manufacturer will welcome 
the day when it will be possible to 
economically and efficiently distribute 
its merchandizing product exclusively 
through the Electrical Jobber and Re- 
tailers (Central Station and Con- 
tractor-Dealer), but these channels are 
not yet deep or broad enough or suffi- 
ciently safe and efficient to warrant 
any manufacturer with a large sales 
organization in the field to sell ex- 
clusively through the Jobber and Re- 
tailer. 

The Jobber or Wholesaler has done 
in the past and in some instances at 
the present time still does a retail 
business in addition to a wholesale 
business, and sells to other jobbers, to 
central stations, to Contractor- 
Dealers and to Consumers, and in 
some instances, I regret to state, sells 
to Consumers without recognizing, in 
the form of a differential, the service 
rendered by the Contractor-Dealer ; in 
other words, sells to the Consumer at 
the Dealer’s price, which practice is 
not only unethieal but demoralizes the 
Contractor-Dealer business to such an 
extent that it makes that class in the 
industry seemingly distrustful and 
quite naturally has a tendency to pre- 
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vent his engaging in the retail busi- 
ness, hence retarding sales and expan- 
sion. 

The Jobber of the past has been 
somewhat lke many Manufacturer’s 
Agents, and has shipped an order call- 
ing for a miscellaneous lot of goods 
from the four winds of the earth 
direct from the various manufacturers 
to the Contractor-Dealer or Consumer 
because of not carrying a sufficient 
stock in his warehouse. 

Cross Arms from the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Pins and Brackets from North or 
South Carolina. 

Pole Line Hardware from Illinois 
and Pennsylvania. 

Bare and Insulated Wires from 
Massachusetts or New Jersey. 

Wiring Devices from Connecticut 
or New York State. 

Bell Wiring appliances from Penn- 
sylvania or New England, causing 
delayed and expensive ‘shipments, 
but the Jobber of to-day assembles 
all these goods in his own ware- 
house and distributes for the Mann- 
facturer complete, in one shipment, 
frequently the same day the order is 
received, which is of great advantage 
to the Contractor-Dealer. Therefore, 
the Jobber can be the natural, eco- 
nomic and efficent channel of distri- 
bution from the Manufacturer to the 
Contractor-Dealer. 

The Manufacturer's Agent’s policies 
vary. Some carry a small stock and 
ship and invoice customers, while 
others carry no stock and are simply 
order-takers for the Manufacturer, 
and some sell indiscriminately to Job- 
bers, Contractor-Dealers, and Con- 
sumers, and should in reality be 
classed as salesmen for the Manu- 
facturer, who has no sales organiza- 
tion in the field. 

Central Stations have been pioneers 
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in the sale of and distribution of In- 
candescent Lamps, and that channel 
was marked with beacons of free re- 
newals and eut prices, alluring the 
industry not to a Haven of Safety, but 
to a rock-bound Coast of Disaster. 

Now, the channel has changed to 
the Jobber, Contractor-Dealer and 
Central Station, with the percentage 
clearly marked with beacons’ of 
ethical merechandizing and intensive 
selling, producing absolute fairness in 
competition between the competing 
eroups—and the Contractor-Dealer 
with a well-located, attractive retail 
store now plays an important part in 
the Channel of Distribution of lamps 
from the Manufacturer to the Con- 
sumer. 

The Flat Iron, Washing Machine 
and Vacuum Cleaner and other house- 
hold apphances were introduced, prin- 
cipally by the Central Station, who 
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did the pioneer work on these appli- 
ances as well as on Incandescent 
Lamps, and it is my belief that the 
Central Station on account of its or 
ganization, prestige, financial respon- 
sibility and desire to add kilowatts to 
its lines, will always be the logical 
pioneer and pilot the .way for the 
Jobber and Contractor-Dealer on 
Household, Current-Consuming De- 
vices, and it would be very unfortun- 
ate to the Manufacturer and to the 
Consumer if the Central Station 
should go out of the retail business 
properly conducted on an_ ethical 
basis, and most Central Stations will 
always carry the introductory or de- 
velopment expense of placing new 
current-consuming devices on the 
market. It is, therefore, up to the 
Contractor-Dealer to co-operate and 
take full advantage of the demand 
created. 


View of London Hydro Shop Window, featuring a tulip show held by the 
London Horticultural Society 
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The Hardware, Dry Goods, Drug 
Store, and other kindred merchants 
have probably done more to advertise 


electrical merchandizing products 
than other distributors, but I do not 
always approve of the character of 
their advertising, because, like the 
Central Station advertising, its prin- 
cipal story is “eut-prices.” .With re- 
cognized business ability, however, at- 
tractive stores and display windows 
and unquestionable financial standing 
the call of the siren has been so allur- 
ing that it has wrecked many a manu- 
-facturer’s ship in the channel of dis- 
tribution to the consumer. 

Each of these groups, however, 
create and obtain a certain amount 
of business which ordinarily could not 
- be obtained by strictly electrical con- 
cerns principally because these mer- 
chants make it easy for the housewife 
to obtain electrical appliances, for the 
reason that their stores are attractive, 
located in the shopping district. fre- 
quented by ladies, and in charge of an 
efficient sales organization, and they 
will continue to increase their electri- 
eal departments and sales and will 
attract the manufacturer as one of 
the efficient. and economic channels of 
distribution to the consumer, unless 
the Contractor-Dealer becomes alive to 
the situation and the necessities of the 
public and parallels the methods of 
these merchants. 

The beneficial results through a 
plan of scientific merchandizing, prac- 
tical trade co-operation and organiza- 
tion advocated by Mr. Goodwin, about 
which you are all familiar, so ably 
supported by the Electrical Press, 
Manufacturers, Jobbers and Central 
Stations will unquestionably result. in 
making the specialized Electrical Re- 
tailer, whether he be Central Station, 
Jobber, or Contractor-Dealer, the 
dominating channel of distrubution 


from the manufacturer to the ultimate 
consumer, 

The Contractor-Dealer has not until 
recently become a merchant, and I 
don’t know as I can blame him for the 
reason that apparently all classes in 
the industry have looked upon him 
aS a necessary evil rather than an 
economic necessity. All other classes 
in the industry have been cultivated 
to a high degree, but the Contractor- 
Dealer until recently has been allowed 
to drift, unaided, uncultivated, and 
looked upon as a parasite, superfluous 
in the channel of distribution, and, 
rudderless, without a beacon light to 
guide him, has been wrecked on the 
rocks of commerce. 

The Contractor-Dealer, because of 
these facts, and realizing there was no 
stability to the prices of merchandiz- 
ing apphaneces or wiring devices, has 
not taken advantage of the opportun- 
ity presented and opened a sufficient 
number of attractive retail stores, and 
the Channel of Distribution from the 
Manufacturer to the Consumer via 
the Electrical Dealer route has made 


‘it difficult rather than easy for the 


housewife to purchase electrical ap- 
plianees. 

Manufacturers and Jobbers alike 
have sunk the Contractor-Dealer ship 
in the past through unethical and 
other unbusinesslike methods, fre- 
quently rendering ‘it impossible for 
the Dealer to distribute to the Con- 
sumer at a profit, and the goods pur- 
chased from the Manufacturer for the 
purpose of distributing to the Con- 
sumer remain on the shelves, slow- 
moving, and often become obsolete be- 
cause of these unethical methods. 

Channels of Distribution change 
like rivers and we cannot force dis- 
tribution from the Manufacturer to 
the Consumer through uneconomic 
channels because, like rivers, such a 
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distribution will back up and create a 
new channel. Some rivers don’t 
change their channels, but the chan- 
nels of navigation sometimes change, 
and so does the channel of distribn- 
tion. However, just as the channels 
of navigation in a river change from 
time to time due to natural elements, 
forming sandbars, sand pits and other 
elements dangerous to navigation, 
which may be changed by design 
through the medium of engineering 
talent and modern machinery by the 
application of the dredger, tide walls 
and jetties, so may the channels of dis- 
tribution of electrical merchandizing 
be changed by the appleation of 
scientific merchandizing methods di- 
rected by the best thought and activity 
of the Contractor-Dealer. 

I am firmly convineed that by an 
ageressive sales policy by the Con- 
tractor-Dealer in co-operation with 
the Jobber, by maintaining high-class 
specialty shops, active interest in his 
association and by the most friendly 
relations with the manufacturer, Cen- 
tral Station, Consulting Engineer, 
Builder and Architect, the Channel of 
Distribution of the Contractor-Dealer 
will gradually become wider and 
deeper until he will become a domin- 
ant factor in the percentage of ma- 
terial distributed through his channel 
and will be a powerful factor in the 
future in molding the policy of the 
Manufacturer towards a definite de- 
cision to recognize the Contractor- 
Dealer to a greater extent in the fu- 
ture as the most economic and effee- 
tive distributor of resale products. — 

“The open meeting” of :the .Con- 
tractor-Dealer is a necessity and. is 
commanding the respect of Manufac- 
turers, Jobbers and Central Stations, 
and through the knowledge these 
eroups obtain of the problems of the 
Contractor-Dealer to this extent will 


they will be able to lend co-operation, 
thereby causing to flow an increasing 
percentage of merchandize through 
the channel of the Contractor-Dealer. 

I hope the time will come when 
every Contractor-Dealer will be a 
member and attend all State Conven- 
tions and includes at these meetings 
representatives of Manufacturers, 
Jobbers, Central Stations, Architects, 
Engineers and the Press, so that all 
can appreciate and understand the 
problems of each other, thereby estab- 
lishing friendly and ethical relations, 
making it possible to navigate all ships 
in the industry safely through a defi- 
nite channel of distribution from the 
Manufacturer to the Consumer. 

The trade, like the flow of a river, 
seeks the channel of least resistance— 
the better business man the Con- 
tractor-Dealer develops to be, the more 
prominent the location of his store, the 
character of his store, the support 
which. he gives to his trade associa- 
tions, the manner in which he econ- 
ducts his trade association, the char- 
acter of officers of his association, the 


conduct and manner of presentation 


of his trade problems through commit- 
tees when dealing with the Manufac- 
turer or Jobber, all tend toward re- 
moving barriers and resistance and aid 
in directing the flow of trade through 
the Contractor-Dealer Channel. 
Boys, if you were going to take a 
boat trip from New York to Albany 
on the Hudson River and there were 
several lines of competing steamships, 
the fare on all lines is the same; in 
one case one company maintains a 
palatial steamer with a record for 
speed and safety, and equipped with 
every modern convenience for your 
comfort—the other company main- 
tains a second rate boat having every 
evidence of decay, invariably getting 
into difficulties, with a reeord of de- 
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lays and ‘disaster; which of these two 
lines would you choose for your trip ? 
I will let you give the answer. 

Now, the Manufacturer is faced 
with the choice between certain chan- 
nels for the distribution of his product 
—in one channel he has the palatial 
department store, well managed, with 
unquestionable credit standing—then 
he has the Central Station and the 
Jobber, and against this he has the 
Contractor-Dealer, who in the past has 
not always appealed to him in a fav- 
orable light as compared to the other 
channels just mentioned, but with the 
methods they are now employing, with 
attractive retail stores, located con- 
veniently for the buying public, in- 
tensive sales methods, improvement in 
organization, proper presentation of 
problems through able committeemen, 
preventing forcible rather than arbi- 
trary arguments to attempt to force 
the flow of trade, the’ Contractor- 
Dealer is every day commanding a 


higher respect from Manufacturer, 
Jobber and Central Station, and is 
causing them all to think and to think 
hard which must result, if they con- 
tinue along these constructive lines, 
in causing an increasing percentage in 
business flowing from the Manufac- 
turer through the Jobber-Contractor-_ 
Dealer Channel. 

In conelusion I would suggest that 
the Channel of Distribution in which 
the Contractor-Dealer navigates the 
beacon be labeled: 

Organization, 

Co-operation, 

Ethical Merchandising Policies, 

Determination, 
and with these slogans properly ap- 
plied there can be but one answer, and 
that is the Contractor-Dealer ship will 
be the flagship and lead the squadron 
through the Channel of Distribution 
from the Manufacturer and Jobber to 
the Consumer. 


Accidents That Could Have Been 


Prevented 


HILE a pipe fitter was 
connecting a gas heat- 
er, a fittmg he had 

_jaid on top of the 
boiler fell off and 
struck him on _ the 


head. 


Tools and fittings should not be left 
where they are liable to fall on any- 
one working below. 

A meter reader, in going from one 
house to another, climbed over the in- 
tervening porch rail. His foot caught 
in the rail and caused him to fall, in- 
juring his face and leg. 


Taking short cuts frequently res- 
sults in injuries. Be careful and use 
the ordinary passageways. 


While two workmen were carrying 
a heavy casting ,one of them lost his 
orip. As a result, the other workman 
strained his back. 


Care in seeing that he had a secure 
erip. would ‘have avoided this acci- 
dent. 


While making a crate, a nail buck- 
led, causing the hammer to glance off 
and strike the workman’s finger. 
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Injuries due to such causes are usu- 
ally the result of inattention. Care in 
evauging the force and direction of the 
blow will avoid such accidents. 

A workman turned a lock switch on 
a railroad spur and dropped the 
switch handle on his foot. 

A little forethought in this case 
would have saved the workman from 
a painful experience. When throwing 
a switch, the feet should be placed on 
either side of the descending handle 
in order that it may not strike the 
operator. 

While a meter reader was clearing 
a passageway to a meter, a rusty nail 
entered his hand. 

As meters are usually in dark loca- 
tions and often over an accumulation 
of rubbish, meter readers should use 
their electric torches freely and be 
careful while walking in or clearing 
passageways. 

A pipe fitter jumped from his work 
onto a pile of lumber and ran a nail 
into his foot. 
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Nails should be bent over or re- 
moved as work progresses in order to 
prevent injuries due to stepping upon, 
or being caught by, the projecting 
nails. 


A workman, while cutting rivets, 
allowed his sledge to strike his leg. 


Another sample of carelessness 
while using a sledge that might have 
resulted in a broken leg. 


A workman rode in a bucket on a 
cement conveyor to reach his work on 
an upper level. When the bucket 
reached the platform, he was dumped 
out and sprained his ankle. 


A sample of a dangerous practice 
on some construction work. Workmen 
should be cautioned against using 
conveyors for any other purpose than 
that for which they were designed and 
to refrain from using them for pas- 
senger purposes. It is a practice that 
is hable to result in severe injuries. 

—Safety News. 
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NIAGARA SYSTEM 
25 Cycles 


A CLON Bp eee ee 
Ailsa Craig 
ANICASter= Hane ae 
Ancaster Township 
Aylmer 


Barton Township .......... 
Beachvallompee ee 
Biddulph Township ...... 
Bleniveiinim eee 
Bolton 
Bothwell. aes 
Bramptonwes. eee 
JBTRATMEKOIEC! — axtnnansscces Se es 


Burford Township ........ 
Burcessvaillewesee eee 
Caledoniag ee 
Chathant =e ee ac 
Chippewaw ae ee 
Clintons een 
Comber pe see ee 
ID ais iO Games eee 
Delawanreye see eee 
Dereham Township ...... 
Dorchesterme. eee 
Dorchesters Sum Lye 


Dundas eer: rere es 


DUC CO Moye seee ste eee ee 


d Kp {24 2) So | semen ae Ree I a et 
ERS See a ee te eee 


TOTES Gens tee ce tact oe ee ee 
Galt eee ee ooo eres 
Georsetowne 2 ee 
Goderiche 22-2 ee 


Gramntonieet oer eee 
Guel phase ee eee 
Hacersy 1! cme eee: 
Ielerea Uh eON MN, sass eee ae eee 
TELEWCIBISIKONS), as eeess sete 
Hens Gee ee ees 
Hespelenge eee 
IED oa Cee tee neers 
Incercolle es = 
KeiteChene tis eee 
Rambethee-ar see 
ASUS TOW Cle ee eee reece 
Mondo nweas ee 
London Township ........ 
Woutiywlow asi meses setees 
CAN ce ee eee 
Lynden) pene hs MC far 
IME WEAR OCW .. Baseneeeccoepeee 
WiereritOn meets ee 
Vil tors Geese see ees ceeeeee 
Miiily. er, tOnmeeceeer eee teeeee 
TVG COR eee eee 
Vine Che les =e see ee ees 
WiC) see Ao 
Wiehe leyanekexesy Sees 
ING sla wael ob os poe 
INK MIRON CY cao ee 
Inteeeyee JORDI) pieces 
Niagara-on-the-Lake 

INIGTEN GO) cecenodececesosoeerreecn 
Norwich N. Township.... 
Norwich S. .Township.... 
Ou Sporinesaee ee 
Ottenvalilemere eee 
Palmerston oocce- ee ces 
PAV oe Peron cceeae cate eens 
Betroliaweercccet see 
Blattsyallewe esses ess 
BRomity iGiw ari eecceeseceeee= 


Pop. 
1,570 
462 
400 
4,577 
2,119 
780 
710 
6,061 
503 
1,750 
1 PAST 
(Oats 
695 
4,023 
26,601 


ge Z ee et eee 
. Pop. MUSKOKA SYSTEM 
IP Oiten @reditee eases tee ees EAS) 60 Cycles Pop. 
eee IDEVUNOURIO: cece 1,318 Grav.eninuirs (aaa 1,600 
POrcerstanleyaes ee 831 ECUNES Vill Cue eee eee ,135 
Preston Wa eat emcee cee 4,949 
Been see Se ees , aN Total 3,135 
1GSeECO Wace eee ee ,080 
ROCK Woodmere ee 650 EUGENIA SYSTEM 
Rodney a eee 626 60 Cycles 
Sand wichita nee 3,077 Alton... cereeetece 700 
Sarnia eee eae 12.323 Artemesia Township .... 2,396 
Searborough Township.. 5,525 Arthur -.... 1,003 
Sea forthe totems 9.075 Chatsworth 722.2.2.0-2. 286 
Simcoe Nhe Ly Aaah Se a2 4,032 Chesleyat-= = eee 1,860 
Springfield  .oeccccceccccocseee Toe) | WRUNG EN ees ee rote cone 750 
Sta Oath erinccme=sses 17,917 Durham on... eee eee 1,520 
St.0iGeorgels, 5. 31a). 600 Elmwood)... 500 
St diacobsteens eee 400 Miles MG vol geerrs-ce reer 428 
Siz Mary’s Soc A Se PE ete 8,960 Grand Valley Beeacanenecee ences 586 
Sie Thomassen ae 17,216 Hanover oe 3,310 
Stamford Township  .... 3,418 Holstein seustmmecoomaceo Socseecee 285 
Stratford .......... CP aye 17,371  Horning’s Mills .............. 350 
Strathroy =e 2.316 Markdale  ..................... 904 
Strectsville w= 500 Mount Forest .................. 1,871 
Payistock) pee ee 974 Neustadt 470 
Thamesford | cccceceoce-ce-c--ce BQ see Ona nceville ge a. 2,381 
Thamesville  .-..--.---:-.---... nao |) Owen Sounds eee 11,819 
Mhorndalem en. 250 Shelburne --.....------ 1,018 
Tilbury“) es ee 1,605 LAVA veeseeeeeeeee tees eeeeeeeeeeeeees 620 
SOU comers eee 3,059 acre ors 
Toronto ea ee ee 460,526 Total 38,007 
Toronto Township ........ 5,008 
Townsend Township .... 3,268 eh Ce eae 
Vaughan Township ...... 4,059 Ottawa 100,561 
Wiallikexcvillll ciamessee eee 5,349 popr aprutir av j 
2) PORT ARTHUR SYSTEM 
Pee ure aierett aaa ten 4,107 60 Cycles 
GNWSINOKONMT cdeccocceoesecosoocn 696 A 9 
Wintec toric i eee 1,027 TOs MARAT cecdene nto cosnocenn 15,224 
Wiaterlooqme eee 5,091 CENTRAL ONTARIO SYSTEM 
Waterloo Township ...... 6,538 60 Cycles 
Wiathordiea ee ener LOU Bellevililcue eee 12,080 
Weelland ee ee 7,905 BowanamvAlllemeresseees eee 8,545 
WWieste ILobiiemes = ee 708 Brichtonmee: ee 1,278 
Wielleslc yaa eee 583 CWoOWOUGS eee ee 4,457 
Weston... 25 ese oes 2,283 Colbormes ==]: 811 
Windsor) «2220 eee 26,524 DeserontOn sss 2,061 
Wocédbridge. 615 VROUOSESWOVN. edsercnscccactosochitos 22,265 
WiGOdSto Chae ts 10,004 indsSaysaes eee hetne 
BWV sy, 1001 11 one 526 Mad 0 CRS oe eee eylated! 
VIVAL, ee Ree ee 450 Mia b r Oo Ka ecsse eee 746 
ee INapancenee = eee 2,881 
Total 1,060,915 INGER OUU AN © Saecseeerenccocesneceoe 444 
SEVERN SYSTEM INCWiCAS UCM ee ee eens 600 
60 Cycles Omtlemees hee eee 446 
AN so ieee ee 1097 ee RO 100 
: Osha waar cen oe 8,812 
Barti Cue ss ete mena au 6,866 
Becton een 588 Reterborols Se 28,996 
Bradford cscsssssccsesssesccssseong 946 Port Hope... 4,486 
Coldwater 617 Sane Doscnigndgnocapcooseauaaa32 ae 
Collingwoodeie = 7,010 erin peseecsarecassesechasetarens ae oe 
Cookstown ee 635 vhith Sop enon ictannanoac een ASSUEEIS ate 
Creemore JE el rh ee 599 W it Yo ean ncennennnneene ee eneennene ae) o 
al Bari) waa aaa Total 113,718 
Orillia wettest ace ee 7,448 ST. LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
Penetan Cae eee SOU, 1 
3 60 Cycles 
Port McNichol .............. 500 BO Glkxvilll eieeeee eens 9,473 
Stayner  .....--sececeeceeeseese 990 @hesteryillcwe setae 868 
Thornton — «....-.-2-2---seeeeee-s 250 iPrescotta ee ee 2,630 
Tottenham «....--.---- 557 = Williamsburg) .............-.--- 100 
Vietoria Harbor ............. 1,542 Winchester ceeccecccccccceceeeee 1,042 
Waubaushene _..............1.. 600 iss ee 
Eaerer, Total 14,113 
Total 41,941 eh 
WASDELL’S SYSTEM es SL STEM 
60 Cycles Perth WiCeeS 9 958 
Beaverton ee 821 CBE es asecsn snare: Eentes coer greg Dae 
BirCch ine e eee cee cae Peel 915 Smith’s Mall Siee ee Gell 
@Wanmimetont eee trees 746 aa 
Sunderland ..sscee 570 Total 9.473 
Woodville tier crete tercrereece 357 ESSEX COUNTY SYSTEM 
saan ee 25 Cycles 
Total 2,709 ANTNDETTNI WON — aeecerecrecene 1,990 
NIPISSING SYSTEM Canarde Riversee ae 
60 Cycles Cotta eee 100 
Callanderwe ee. -csce ce eee 650 ISS Gxiaes cise ee eee 1,429 
INGTON a Sob eee er 400 TALLOW alsrceeceece arene 375 
ING alol * IBEERY ° Gaeecetaesaeccoeeen 9,651 Keimiesvallleriee eereecceeseee E633 
IPOWASSaA Teeter eee 572 (Gea min tO ngeesseeenee eee 8,604 
Total 11,278 Total 9,181 


